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ABSTRACT 

The 1966 amendments to the Fair Labor Standards Act 
extended enterprise coverage to all penile and private educational 
institutions. In October 1968, one out of seven of the 2 million 
n onsupervisory nonteaching employees working in schools was paid 
below the $1.30 minimum wage which became effective on February 1, 
1969. Three- fifths of those below the minimum were employed in the 
South, although this region accounts for only a third of the total 
nonsupervisor y work force. Nationwide, 68 percent of all schools 
employing 39 per cent of all nonsuper visor y employees paid no worker 
less than $1.30 an hour in October 1968. Nonsuper visor y employment in 
educational institutions rose by 3 percent between October 1968 and 
March 1969, while average hours worked per week declined slightly. 
Wage adjustments during the period were limited almost entirely to 
raising the wages of those below the minimum. The average weekly wage 
bill increase was 0.6 percent, compared to a 1 percent weekly 
increase required to raire wages to the minimum of $1.45, which 
became effective on February 1, 1970. (Author/BH) 
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PREFACE 



Section 4(d) of the Fair Labor Standards Act requires the 
Secretary of Labor to submit an annual report to the 
Congress which contains 'Jan evaluation and appraisal ... of 
the minimum wages established by this Act/’ 

This study of educational institutions is another in a 
series of stvjdies designed to measure economic changes 
associated with the extension of minimum wage and overtime 
protection to additional employees in various industries 
by the 1966 amendments to the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

This study was prepared in the Office of Research and 
Legislative Analysis, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions under the direction of Jack I. Karlin. 
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SUMMARY 



Workers affected by the $1.30 minimum wage 

In October 1968, 15 percent of the 2.1 million nonsupervisory employees 
of educational institutions were paid less than $1.30 an hour, the 
Federal minimum wage that became effective on February 1, 1969, for most 
of. these employees. Three- fifths of the industry’s low wage workers 
were employed in the South and comprised almost 30 percent of the non- 
supervisory employees in that region. A greater proportion of non- 
supervisory workers were paid less than $1.30 an hour in schools in 
nonmetropolitan than in metropolitan are^s, in private schools than in 
public schools, and in schools above high school level than in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

Wage bill increases required by the $1.30 minimun wag e 

The impact of the higher minimun wage was greatest in the South. 

The average weekly wage bills of educational institutions rose 1.4 
percent, compared to the nationwide increase of 0.6 percent. The 
Northeast and West, were least effected by the February 1969 increase 
with wage bill adjustments averaging only 0.1 percent in each region. 



Between the October 1968 and March 1969 survey periods, employment of 
nonsupervisory personnel in educational institutions increased 3 percent 
with 63,000 employees added to the work force of the industry. Employ- 
ment increases were recorded in all regions , and ranged from 2.4 percent 
in the West to 4.8 percent in the Northeast. The most significant gains 
were reported in metropolitan as opposed to nonn<etropolitan areas, public 
schools as compared to private schools and elementary and secondary 
schools rather than schools above the high school level. 

Changes in the wage structure 

Chajiges in the wage structure of educational institutions between the 
survey periods indicate that wage increases granted in response to the 
higher Federal minimum were limited almost entirely to nonsupervisory 
employees in the lowest wage brackets. The proportion of workers paid 
less than $1.30 decreased 13 percentage points. At the same time, the 
proportion of enployees paid at least $1.30, but under $1.35 increased 
by 11 percentage points. There was, however, only a 2 percentage point 
rise in the proportion of workers receiving $1.35 or more, even though 
the higher paid employees ocmprised 80 percent of the work force. As a 
result, laticnwrde, average hourly earnings increased only 4 cents from 
$2.20 an hour in October 1968 to $2.24 in March 1969. 
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Regionally, wage structure changes paralleled those noted for the nation 
as a whole , and regardless of the type of ownership or grade level of 
the schools surveyed, decreases in the proportion of employees paid less 
than $1.30 were almost equally offset by gains in the proportion of 
workers paid between $1.30 and $1*35 an hour. 

Changes in hours worked 

Survey data for the October 1968 and March 1969 survey periods disclose 
a fractional decline in the average weekly hours of ncnsupervisory 
employees in educational institutions following the effective date of the 
change in workweek standard from 42 hours to 40 hours on February 1, 1969. 
The decrease in average weekly hours was influenced by a reduction in 
the proportion of employees working over 40 hours a week. 

Changes in matched school units 

Of the 34,500 schools and school districts which provided data for both 
survey periods, October 1968 and March 1969, 23,400 experienced no wage 
impact on the effective date of the $1.30 an hour minimum wage* To 
determine the influence of the degree of wage impact on changes in wage 
structure, employment, and hours worked, the 11,100 schools with some 
wage inpact were divided into 3 wage inpact groups so that approximately 
one-third fell in each group. Comparison between the lew, rredi.im, and 
high wage impact groups disclosed little correction between degree of 
impact and changes in employment, wages and hours. For example, the 
largest proportionate employment increase between October 1968 and 
March 1969 occurred in the high inpact establishments, second only to 
the no inpact group. Moreover, employment either increased or remained 
the same in seven-eighths of the high impact schools, a higher propor- 
tion than for the low and medium impact group. Furthermore , an analysis 
of the absolute employment change during the survey period disclosed 
that the number of employees paid less than $1.65 an hour remained 
constant in both survey periods indicating that employers did not change 
the number of lewer paid workers in response to the application of the 
$1.30 minimum, but restructured tlve wage levels at the low end of the 
wage ladder to accommodate the mandatory wage increase . 

Irrpli c aticns of the $1.45 minimaTi wage effective February 1, 1970 

Based on the March 1969 wage distributions, almost one-fourth of the ncn- 
supervisory employees in the country's educational institutions will be 
required to be given wage increases on the effective date of the $1*45 
minimum wage, February 1970. The new ndnimin wage is expected 
to have a somewhat greater impact than the $1.30 an hour miiimiTi wage. 

The wage bill increase for all schools required by the $1.45 minimun 
wage will be 1.0 percent. Regionally, the higher rate will have 
the greatest impact on the South, where in torch 1969, 42 percent of the 
workers were paid less than $1.45 an hour* A large proportion 
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of the work force will be required to be granted wage increases. The 
average weekly wage bill will have to be increased 2.3 percent in that 
region. In the Northeast and West the required wage bill increases 
will be 0.3 percent. 

Supplementary pay provisions 

Supplements to cash wages are an important part of the remuneration of 
a substantial proportion of the nonsupervisory staff. In terms of 
occupational groups, skilled maintenance employees, the highest paid 
group, received the most "fringe benefits, 11 whereas food service workers, 
the lowest paid group, were provided with the least. Most employees 
received some time off with pay for designated holidays during the year. 
Paid vacations, health insurance, pension plans, and sick leave were 
frequently available to office clerical, skilled maintenance, and 
custodial employees, but not to the majority of food service personnel. 
Overtime premium pay in excess of that required under the FLSA — time 
and one-half the regular 1 rate for all hours worked over 40 per week — was 
the least prevalent of the fringe benefits; it was granted to less than 
40 percent of all nonsupervisory workers. 
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STATUS OF EMPLOYEES OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
UNDER THE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 

The 1966 amendments extended the minimiri wage and overtime pay protection 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act to large nur.be rs of employees of educa- 
tional institutions by redefining enterprise under section 3(r) and 
adding a new section 3(s)(4). Section 3(r) was revised by adding the 
following: 

"For purposes of this subsection, the activities performed by 
any person or persons — 

(1) in connection with the operation of... a school for 
mentally or physically handicapped or gifted children, 
an elementary or secondary school, or an institution 
of higher education (regardless of whether or not such 
...school is public or private or operated for profit 
or not for profit), 

shall be deemed to be activities performed for a business 
purpose.' r 

The amended section 3(s) includes: 

"...an enterprise which has employees engaged in oorrmeroe or 
in the production of goods for oerrmeroe, including employees 
handling, selling, or otherwise working on goods that have 
been moved in or produced for ccrrmeroe by any person, and 
which — 

"(4) is engaged in the operation of... a school for mentally 
or physically handicapped or gifted children, an elementary 
or seoondary school, or an institution of higher education 
(regardless of whether or not such. . .school is public or 
private or operated for profit or not for profit)." 

The minimun wage and overtime provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
were extended by the 1966 amenctoents to most ncnsupervisory employees of 
public and private, profit and nonprofit educational institutions, 
Employees of State and local governments who are employed in such insti- 
tutions were brought within the purview of the Act by revision of section 
This section now reads in pertinent part: 

" f Employer 1 includes any person acting directly or in- 
directly in the interest of an employer in relation to 
an employee but shall not include th^ United States or 
any State or politioal subdivision of a State (exoept 
with respect to employees of a State or a political sub- 
division thereof, employed (1) in a... school referred to 
in the last sentence of subsection (r) of this section...." 

y / 5 
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It should be noted that teachers and academic administrative personnel 
in public or private elementary or secondary schools and in institutions 
of higher education are specified in section 13(a)(1) as corning within 
the minimun wage and overtime exemption for executive , admirdst native 
and profess ion<il employees. 

The minimun wage for employees of educational institutions newly covered 
by the 1966 amendments to the Act was set at $1.00 an hour beginning 
February 1, 1967. The rate was increased to $1.15 an hour beginning 
February 1, 1968, and became $1.30 on February 1, 1969. It will become 
$1.45 on February 1, 1970, and $1.60 on February 1, 1971. 

Overtime pay of one end one-half times the regular rate of pay was 
required for these newly covered employees for all hours worked in excess 
of 44 hours a week beginning February 1, 1967, 42 hours a week beginning 
February 1, 1968, and 40 hours a week beginning February 1, 1969. 

The Act continues to apply, as it did before the 1966 amendments, to non- 
exempt employess of private schools, including institutions of higher 
education, who are individually engaged in interstate oormerce or pro- 
ducing goods for interstate commerce , and to other employees of private 
school establishments having such employees if the annual gross volume 
of the enterprise is $1,000,000 or more. (In the case of organisations 
which are not operated for profit, gross dollar volume from eleemosynary, 
religious, educational and other similar activities is not counted 
toward this monetary requirement.) Dnployees in such previously covered 
employment must new be paid $1.60 an hour and reoeive overtime compen- 
sation at a rate of not less than cne and one-half times their regular 
rates of pay for all hours worked over 40 in any workweek. 
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SPECIAL SURVEY 



Nature and purpose 

This special study of wages and hours of work in educa it k 1 invitations 
is part of the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divi* * v' continuing 
research program relating to the expanded protection \ > scribed by the 
1966 amendments to the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Survey data were obtained for payroll periods in October 1968 and 
March 1969. The scope of this study includes ronsupervinory , non-i.nstitu- 
tional employees in all public and private schools, elenentary arid 
secondary schools, colleges, universities, professional schools and junior 
colleges. In the analyses which follow the term ’’schoo 1 , n as it relates 
to public elementary and secondary schools, usually refers xo school 
districts, in most other references it relates to single physical loca- 
tions . 

The purpose of this study was to measure the impact and effects of the 
$1.30 minimum wage and the 40-hour workweek, both of which became effec- 
tive February 1, 1969. Included in H * survey are separate tabulations 
for the United States, four broad geographic regions, metropolitan and 
ncnmetropolitan areas, as wall as data on type of school, type of owner- 
ship, degree of unionization and the prevalence of certain fringe bene- 
fits by occupational groups. Separate wage and weekly hours of work 
tabulations are presented for six occupational groups — office clerical 
enployees, food service employees y custodial employees, bus drivers, 
skilled maintenance employees and other nons upervi sory employees. The 
residual category includes miscellaneous occupations such as school 
nurses, teachers' aides , or various student aides. 

Also exanined are implications of the $1.45 minimum wage which becomes 
effective on February 1, 1970. 

A detailed account of the scope of the survey and a complete set of 
reference tables are contained in the Appendix. 

Composition of the industry, March 1969 

a. By geographic location 

In March 1969, educational institutions employed 2.2 million non' 
supervisory workers. Regionally, the largest number of these employees 
worked in the South and North Central regions each of which accounted 
for almost a third of all such workers. The rtousupervisory employees 
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were heavily concentrated in metropolitan areas where 64 percent of these 
workers were employed. 



Region 


Nonsupervisory employees 
Number 

(thousands) Percent 


United States 


2,181.1 


100 j 


Metropolitan areas 


1,396.4 


6*4 i 

i 


Nonmetropolitan areas 


784.7 


36 


Northeast 


470.9 


22 


South 


668.0 


31 


North Central 


632.0 


29 | 


West 


410.2 


19 | 


b. By ownership 




s 
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Over four-fifths of tte industry* s non supervisory employees worked in 
public schools. The regional distribution of workers in public schools 
followed the pattern for all schools, but an especially high proportion- 
36 percent — of the noneupervisory employees working in private schools 
were employed in the Northeast. 



Ncnsupervisory employees 





Public schools 


Private schools 


Region 


Nunber 

(thousands) 


Percent 


Nunber 

(thousands) 


Percent 


United States 


1,790.9 


100 


390.2 


100 


Northeast 


330.5 


18 


140.5 


36 


South 


566.1 


32 


101.8 


26 


North Central 


532.0 


30 


100.1 


26 


West 


362.3 


20 


47.8 


32 



c. B y type of school 

Elementary and secondary schools employed three-fifths of all nen- 
cupervisory workers. 7n both eleirentaty and secondary schools, and 
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institutions of higher learning, the distribution of non supervisory 
emplc/yees by region roughly corresponded to that for all schools. 



Nonsupervisory employees 





Elementarv and secondary 


Above high school level 




Number 




Nunber 




Region 


(thousands) 


Percent 


(thousands) 


Percent 


United States 


1,289.3 


100 


891.8 


100 


Northeast 


293.0 


23 


178.0 


20 


South 


413.6 


32 


254.3 


29 


North Central 


351.3 


27 


280.8 


31 


West 


231.5 


18 


178.7 


20 



d. By occupati on 

Distributed by occupational group, the largest proportion of nonsupervisory 
employees — 27 percent — are included in the category of "other n on- 
supervisory employees." Office clerical employees ranked second in number 
and comprised 24 percent of all nonsupervisory employees while food 
service and custodial workers each accounted for 19 percent of the total. 

Nonsupervisory employees 
Number 



Occupational group 


(thousands) 


Percent 


All occupations 


2,181.1 


100 


Office clerical 


522.3 


24 


Food servioe 


419.3 


19 


Custodial 


423.7 


19 


Skilled maintenance 


74.9 


3 


Bus drivers 


145.8 


7 


Other nonsupervisory ejrployees 


595.2 


27 



Workers affected by the $1.30 rinimuri wage 



a. By geographic location 

Of the 2.1 million nonsupervisory employees working in educational 
institutions in October 1968, 1 out of 7 was paid less than $1.30 an hour, 
which became the minimum wage on February 1, 1969. The South led the 
regions both in the number of workers affected and in the proportion of 
all nonsupervisory ejrployees which these workers comprised. Twenty-nine 
percent of all nonsupervisory employees in the South were paid less than 
$1.30 an hour compared to 13 percent in the North Central region, 7 
percent in the West and 5 percent in the Northeast. Although less than 
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a third of all non supervisory employees worked in the South, 59 percent 
of the workers affected by the new minimum wage were employed there. 

The proportion of workers affected who were located in the North Central 
region— 25 percent — was roughly equivalent to the proportion of all non- 
supervisory employees working in that region. The Northeast and the 
West each employed about one-fifth of the nonsupervi sory work force, but 
these regions each accounted for less than a tenth of the nonsupervi sory 
employees earning less than the new minimum. 

An especially high proportion of the workers affected were concentrated 
in nonmetropolitan areas. Nationwide, over one-fourth of all non- 
supervi sory employees in these areas were paid less than $1.30 an hour, 
while the corresponding proportion in metropolitan areas came to an 
eleventh. In each of the four regions, the proportion of employees paid 
less than $1.30 an hour in nonmetropolitan areas was at least twice that 
of metropolitan areas. Although only one-third of the nonsupervisory 
workers were employed in nonmetropolitan areas, two-thirds of the low 
paid workers were found there. 





Nimber 




Percent 


Region 


(thousands) 


Percent 


distribution 


United States 


321.2 


15 


100 


Metropolitan areas 


118.8 


9 


37 


Nonmetropolitan areas 


202.7 


26 


63 


Northeast 


24.1 


5 


7 


South 


190.0 


29 


59 


North Central 


79.6 


13 


25 


West 


27.5 


7 
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b. Ownership 

Most of the employees affected by the $1.30 minimun wage worked in public 
schools during the October 1968 survey period, but a higher preportion 
of the nonsupervisory work force in private than in public schools — 

20 percent ccmpared to 14 percent — was paid less than the new minimum 
that was to beccrru effective four months later. In all regions, public 
schools employed most of the iK>nsupervisory employees earning less than 
the new minirnun, but the difference was especially marked in the South. 
However, the proportion of nonsupervisory employees who were paid under 
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$1.30 an hour v*as twice as large in private schools as in public schools 
in all regions except the South. 



Rnplcyees paid less than $1.30 an hour 



Public schools 


Private schools 


Number 


Number 



Region 


( thousands ) 


Percent 


(thousands) 


Percent 


United States 


245.8 


14 


75.4 


20 


Northeast 


13.1 


4 


10.9 


8 


South 


156.1 


28 


34.1 


33 


North Central 


56.2 


11 


23.3 


23 


West 


20.5 


6 


7.2 


15 



c. By type of schoo l 

Three-fifths of all non s upervi sory employees worked in elementary and 
secondary schools, but more than half of the workers paid less than $1.30 
an hour in October 1968 were employed in institutions of higher learning. 
Nationwide, 1 out of S ncns upervi sory employees working in institutions 
of higher learning earned less than the new nunimun. while the propor- 
tion which such workers comprised in elementary and secondary schools was 
only a tenth. Regional variations were far more pronounced for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools than for schools above tne high school level . 



Employees paid less than $1.30 an hour 





Elementary and seoondary 


Above high school level 




Nunber 




Nunber 




Region 


(thousands) 


Percent 


(thousands) 


Percent 


United States 


141,9 


11 


179.7 


21 


Northeast 


3,9 


1 


20.1 


1? 


South 


105,2 


26 


84.9 


34 


North Central 


25.7 


8 


54,0 


20 


West 

d. By occupation 


6.5 


3 


20.8 


12 



Tabulations by occupational group indicate that a fourth of all non- 
supervisory employees and over two-fifths of those earning less than 
$1.30 an hour were classified as "other ncns pervisory employees." Foc^ 
service workers comprised 20 percent of all nonsupervisory employees ana 
one quarter of the workers affected. Office clerical ana custodial 
workers accounted for 24 percent and 19 percent, respectively, of all 
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nonsupervisory employees* but each of these occupational groups accounted 
for only about a ninth of all there earning less than $1.30 an hour. 





Gnployees paid 


less than $1.30 an hour 


Occupational group 


Nuifoer 

(thousands) 


Percent 


Percent 

distribution 


All occupations 


321.8 


15 


100 


Office clerical 


36.2 


7 


11 


Food service 


90.9 


22 


28 


Custodial 


38.1 


9 


12 


Skilled maintenance 


.2 


* 


A 


Bus drivers 


16.5 


12 


5 


Other nonsupervisory employees 


139.1 


25 


43 



*Less than 0.5 percent/ 
e. By degree of impact 

In October 1368, almost 7 out of 10 schools or school districts paid none 
of their employees less than $1.30 an hour. These scnools employed two- 
fifths of all nonsupervisory employees. In contrast, almost a fifth of 
the schools accounting for almost a fourth of the nonsupervisory employ- 
ment in the industry were paying wages below $1.30 an hour to at least a 
fourth of their employees four months before that rate became the appli- 
cable Federal minimum wage. As indicated below, the impact in the South 
was far greater than in any of tiie otter regions. 



Percent of schools or employees in 
s pecified employees affected interval 



Percent of employees paid 
less chan $1.30 an hour- 


United 

States 


North- 

east 


South 


North 

Central 


West 






Percent of all : 


schools 




None 


68 


88 


40 


65 


82 


Less than 5 percent 


3 


3 


3 


4 


4 


5 and inder 25 percent 


10 


5 


14 


10 


10 


25 percent or mora 


19 


4 


43 


22 


5 




Percent of all employees 




None 


39 


68 


15 


32 


55 


Less than 5 percent 


19 


16 


14 


30 


16 


5 and under 25 percent 


19 


10 


23 


21 


20 


25 percent or more 


23 


i 


47 


18 


8 




Percent of employees paid 








less than $1.30 


an hour 




Less than 5 percent 


2 


4 


1 


4 


3 


5 and under 25 percent 


17 


22 


12 


22 


34 


25 percent or more 


8. 


74 


87 


75 


63 




12 
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Wage bill increase required by the $1.30 nunimun wage 

The effect of the $1.30 Federal minimun wage on the weekly wage bill of 
educational institutions, although quite modest overall, varied signif- 
icantly by region. It should be noted, however, that all estimates of 
the impact of the new minimun wage may be overstated because they are 
based on wages paid in October 1968 and make no allcwanoe for increases 
that may have been granted nonsupervisory employees between that month 
and February 1, 1969, the effective date of the new minimun wage. 

Nationwide, the average weekly wage bill of all schools and school 
districts had to be increased only 0.6 percent to comply with the new 
minimum wage. As previously indicated, 68 percent of the schools 
employing 39 percent of all nonsupervisory employees required no wage 
increases, and an additional 13 percent of the schools employing an 
additional two-fifths of the nonsupervisory work force experienced wage 
bill increases of less than 1 percent. In contrast, only 6 percent of 
the schools had to increase their weekly wage bills by as much as 5 per- 
cent. These institutions accounted for only 4 percent of the non- 
cupervisory employment, but 17 percent of the lew wage workers in the 
industry in October 1968. 



Percent of schools or employees in 
specified wage bill increase interval 
Percent increase in United North- North 

weekly wage bill States east South Central West 



None 68 
Less than 1 percent 13 
1 and under 5 percent 13 
5 percent or more 6 



None 39 
Less than 1 percent 40 
1 and under 5 percent 18 
5 percent or more 4 



Less than 1 percent 


26 


1 and under 5 percent 


57 


5 percent or more 


17 



*Less than 0 *5 _ percent. 



Percent of all schools 



88 


40 


65 


82 


8 


14 


14 


14 


2 


34 


14 


3 


2 


12 


7 


1 


Percent of all 


employees 




68 


15 


32 


55 


27 


37 


52 


39 


5 


38 


14 


5 


* 


10 


3 


ft 


Percent of employees paid 




inder $1.30 


an hour 




45 


15 


34 


60 


54 


61 


56 


37 


2 


23 


10 


3 
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The impact of the higher minimum wage was more apparent in the South. 
Even there, two- fifths of the schools required no wage bill increase and 
an additional seventh required an increase of less than 1 percent. How- 
ever, one-eighth of the southern schools employing about a tenth of the 
South’s non supervisory employees experienced wage bill increase of 5 
percent or more. Tor the region as a whole, the weekly wage bill 
increase was 1.4 percent, as compared with 0.1 percent in the Northeast 
and West and 0.5 percent in the North Central region. 



Region 


Percent of 
schools 
affected 


United States 


32 


Northeast 


12 


South 


60 


North Central 


35 


West 


18 


Employment changes 





Percent of 
enployees 
paid less 
than $1.30 
an hour 


Percent increase 
in weekly 
wage bill 


15 


.6 


5 


.1 


29 


1.4 


13 


.5 


7 


.1 



a. By geographic location 

Employment of nonsupervisory personnnel in educational institutions 
increased moderately between October 1968 and March 1969 > a period span- 
ning the February 1, 1969 effective date of the $1.30 an hour Federal 
minirnun wage. A total of 63,600 enployees were added to the non- 
supervisory work force of schools, colleges, and universities, a rise of 
3 percent. Regional gains ranged from 2.4 percent in the West to 4.8 
percent in the Northeast. 





Number of employees 
(thousands) 


Change 1968-1969 
Number 


Region 


1968 


1969 


(thousands) 


Percent 


United States 


2117.5 


2181.1 


63.6 


3,0 


Northeast 


449.4 


470.9 


21.5 


4.8 


South 


652.0 


668.0 


10.0 


2.5 


North Central 


615.6 


632.0 


16.4 


2.7 


West 


400.5 


410.2 


9.7 


2.4 
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Although employment increased in both metropolitan and nonmetropolitan 
areas — 3.5 and 2.2 percent, respectively — three out of every four workers 



added were employed by educational institutions in metropolitan areas. 

Change in employment 1968-1969 




Metropolitan 


areas 


Nonmetropolitan areas 




Number 




Number 




Region 


(thousands) 


Percent 


(thousands) 


Percent 


United States 


46.7 


3.5 


16.9 


2.2 


Northeast 


18.1 


5.2 


3.5 


3.5 


South 


10.4 


3.1 


5.5 


1.8 


North Central 


10.0 


2.7 


6.4 


2.6 


West 


8.3 


2.8 


1.5 


1.4 



b. By type of ownership 



In public schools, there were significant gains in employment for the 
United States and each of the four regions, ranging from 2.6 percent in 
the West to 5,7 percent in the Northeast. Nationwide, more than four- 
fifths of all non supervisory educational employees worked in public insti- 
tutions in October 1968 but they accounted for 94 percent of the employ- 
ment increase between October 1968 and March 1969. Non supervisory 
employment in private schools increased only 1 percent during the survey 
period. 



Change in enployment 1968-1969 



Public schcols 




Private schools 


Number 




Nunber 



Region 


( thousands ) 


Percent 


(thousands) 


Percent 


United States 


60.0 


3.5 


3.6 


.9 


Northeast 


17.8 


5.7 


3.8 


2.8 


South 


16.3 


3.0 


-.5 


-.5 


North Central 


16.5 


3.2 


-.1 


-.1 


West 


9.3 


2.6 


.3 


.6 



c. By type of school 

The enployment increase in elementary and secondary schools was more than 
twioe the increase reported in schools above the high school level. The 
largest gain in elementary and secondary school employ. vent both in abso- 
lute terms and proportionately was in the Northeast, where almost 17,000 
additional workers were added, an increase of 6.1 percent. Schools above 
the high school level experienced their most substantial rise in the 
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South, where the number of nonsuperyisory personnel increased by 6,900, or 
2.8 percent, between the survey periods. 



Region 



Changes in employment 1968-1969 



El ementary and secondary 
Number 



(thousands) 



Above high school level 
Number 



Percent ( thousands) 



Percent 



United States 


44.2 


3.5 


19.4 


2.2 


Northeast 


16*8 


6.1 


4.8 


2*8 


South 


8.9 


2.2 


6.9 


2.8 


North Central 


12.6 


3.7 


3.9 


1.4 


West 


5.9 


2*6 


3.8 


2.2 



d. By occupation 



All five specific occupational groups for widch survey data were collected 
separately showed increases in employment ranging from only 0.6 percent 
for food service workers to 3.3 percent for bus drivers. However, almost 
three-fifths of the overall employment increase occurred in the ’’other 
nonsupervisory employees" group, which increased 6.5 percent during the 
5-month period between October 1968 and March 1969* 



Change 1968-1969 
Number ~~ 

Occupational group (thousands) Percent 



All occupations 


63*6 


3.0 


Office clerical 


12.8 


2.5 


Food service 


2*5 


.6 


Custodial 


5.2 


1*2 


Skilled maintenance 


2.1 


2.9 


Bus drivers 


4.6 


3*3 


Other nonsupervisory employees 


36.5 


6.5 



Changes in the wage structure 

Nationwide, the average straight-time hourly earnings of ncnsupervisory 
employees rose four cents, from $2.20 to $2.24, between October 1968 and 
March 1969. This 1.8 percent increase was Idgher than the 0.6 percent 
weekly wage bill increase required by the new rainimun wage, indicating 
the oocu re nee of changes not directly related to the higher Federal 
minimun. By way of comparison, gross average hourly earnings in all 
private r*>nagriailtural industries increased 2*1 percent during this 
period, from $2.92 in October 1968 to $2.98 in March 1 968 * 
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a. By geographic location 

The imposition of the $1*30 minimun wage had a significant effect on the 
wage pattern of the lowest paid workers in educational institutions, but 
relatively little effect on the rest of the wage structure. Not only 
were a large number of school employees earning less than the new mini- 
mun — 1 oid: of 7 — but over half of these lew-paid employees were concen- 
trated in the $1,15 mirdmum wage interval. Changes in the wage distri- 
bution between October 1968 arid March 1969, clearly indicate that wage 
increases granted in response to the step-up in the Federal minimum wage 
to $1.30 an hour were pretty much confined to school employees at the 
lew end of the wage ladder. 

Nationwide, the sharp decrease in the proportion of nonsupervisory 
employees paid less than $1,30 an hour — 13 percentage points — was offset 
almost entirely by the gain at the new minimum wage interval — 11 per- 
centage points. The proportion paid $1.35 or more — which represented 
80 percent of the employees in October 1968— rose only 2 percentage 
points between the survey periods, much of the limited wage change above 
the higher minimun occurring in the intervals between $1.35 and $1.60. 

Regionally, changes in the wage distribution paralleled the wage effects 
noted for the nation as a whole. In the Northeast, West, and 
North Central regions, wage changes that occurred over the period that 
the $1.30 minimun became effective, were limited almost entirely to off- 
setting changes in the wage distribution belcw and at the minimun wage 
level* Even in the South, where a wage increase was mandatory for 3 
out of 20 employees, the marked reduction in the proportion of employees 
paid less than $1.30 an hour in October 1968 — 27 percentage points — was 
accompanied by a nearly equivalent increase — 23 percentage points — in 
the $1.30-$ 1.35 minimun wage interval. 

Percent age -point change in the proportion 
of employees in earnings interval, 

October 1968-March 1969 

"Rorth 

Central West 



-10 -5 

8 4 

1 * 

ft ft 

1 1 



Earnings interval 

Under $1.30 
$1.30 and under $1,35 
$1,35 and under $1,45 
$1,45 and under $1,60 
$1,60 and over 



united 

S tates 

-13 

11 

1 

1 

1 



North- 

east 

-5 

4 

ft 

ft 

1 



South 

-27 

23 

2 

1 

2 



^Less than 0,5 percent. 
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Since 5 oat of 8 school employees paid less than $1.30 an hour in 
October 1968, worked in smaller ccnmmities, the $1.30 minimum was bound 
to have a much greater effect on the wage structure in nonrretropolitan 
areas than in metropolitan areas. In nonmetropolitan areas, the concen- 
tration of employees in the $1.30-$1*35 minimum wage interval increased 
by 20 percentage points during the survey period, compared with 5 per- 
centage points in metropolitan areas. In both the large and small 
communities , wage changes above the minimum wage level were minor, indi- 
cating relatively little immediate indirect wage effects due to the 
increase in the minimum wage standard. 



Percentage-point change in the proportion 
of employees in earnings interval, 

October 1968-March 1969 

Metropolitan Nonmetropolitan 
Earnings interval areas areas 



Under $1.30 -7 -24 
$1.30 and under $1.35 5 20 
$1.35 and under $1.45 1 1 
$1.45 and under $1.60 A 1 
$1.60 and over 1 2 



*bess than 0. 5 percent . 

b. By ownership and type of school 



Information obtained on changes in the wage structure in schools classi- 
fied by type of ownership and by grade level, provide further confir- 
mation that wage increases granted during the survey period were largely 
limited to gains in the proportion of nonsupervisory employees paid at 
or immediately above the $1.30 minimum wage interval. Regardless of 
geographic location, type of ownership, or grade level, the decrease in 
the proportion of employees earning less than $1.30 an hour in October 
1968, was reflected in an almost equal gain in the proportion of employees 
paid between $1.30 and $1.35 an hour. Moreover, the magnitude of change 
consistently reflected the relative concentration of low-paid employees. 



Percentage-point change in the proportion 
of employees in earnings interval, 

October 1968-March 1969 

Public Private Elementary ' Above higK 
E arnings interval schools schools and secondary school 



Under $1.30 -12 
$1.30 and under $1.35 10 
$1.35 and under $1.45 1 
$1.45 and under $1.60 1 
$1.60 and over 1 



fe Less than 0.5 percent. 

O 




-16 -9 -19 

14 7 16 

11 1 
ft * i 

2 1 2 
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c. By occupation 



Of the six occupational categories for which earnings data were collected 
separately, the application of the $1.30 minimum had a moderate to sub- 
stantial effect on all but one — skilled maintenance employees. Food 
service enployees, the lowest paid of the specific occipational groups, 
experienced the greatest decrease in the proportion of workers paid less 
than $1.30 an hour— 18 percentage -points— and the largest change at the 
minimum wage interval — 13 percentage -points. The wage change between 
October 1988 and March 1969, was even more substantial for the ,T all other' 1 
group of non supervisory enployees; the proportion of enployees paid less 
than the higher minimum decreased 22 percentage -points , and the gain in 
the $1.30 -$1,35 minimum wage interval was 18 percentage -points. 



Percentage-point change in the proportion 
of employees in earnings interval, 
October 196 8 -March 1969 



Earnings interval 


Office 

clerical 


Food 

serv- 

ice 


Cus- 

todi- 

al 


Skilled 

mainte- 

nance 


Bus 

drivers 


Other 

employ- 

ees 


Under $1,30 


-6 


-18 


-8 


* 


-11 


-?2 


$1.30 and under $1.35 


5 


13 


7 




12 


18 


$1.35 and under $1,45 


* 


2 


- 


* 


>v 


1 


$1.45 and under $1.60 


- 


1 


it 


_ 


_ 


1 


$1.60 and over 


1 


2 


1 


* 


- 


2 



*Less than 0,5 percent. 

Changes in hours worked 

Although the change between October 1968 and March 1969 , in the propor- 
tion of employees working short, regular, or long workweeks, varied some- 
what among the regions, the two groups of employees most directly 
affected were those vorking less thin 15 hours a week, or more than 40. 
Overall, the proportion of employees on part-time workweeks increased 1 
percentage -point , and the proportion working more than 40 hours a week 
decreased 1 percentage-point. Consequently, average weekly hours 
declined fractionally — 27,5 to 27,0 — and total man-hours worked increased 
less than total employment. 



Percentage-point change in the proportion 
of employees in hours interval, 
October 1968-March 1969 



United 

Weekly hours interval States 



Under 15 1 
15 and under 35 

35 and under 40 * 
40 * 
Over 40 -1 



O is than 0.5 percent. 
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North- 




North- 




east 


South 


Central 


West 


2 


1 


* 


2 


* 


* 


* 


-1 


* 


-1 


1 


it 


-1 


1 


1 


-1 


-1 


-2 


-1 


* 
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Since relatively few employees worked over 40 hours a week in 
October 1968 — 7 percent — the 1 percentage -point reduction during the 
survey period in the proportion of these employees would appear to be 
significant. Thus, the reduction in the workweek standard frcra 42 
hours to 40 hours on February 1, 1869, was accompanied by a decrease of 
16 percent in the number of employees working over 40 hours a week, and 
15 percent in the aggregate overture hours worked (Appendix tables 20 
and 22). Nevertheless, the average number of overtime hours per over- 
time worker per week remained constant in the two survey weeks at 4.6 
hours, and more than half of the overtime hours worked by the 123,000 
employees with workweeks in excess of 40 hours in March 1969, were 
accumulated by employees wtose weekly hours exceeded the workweek 
standard which was established two years earlier — 44 hours. 

To provide an additional perspective of the factors influencing changes 
in hours of work during the survey period, a comparison was made of the 
change in aggregate man-hours worked, by hourly earnings and weekly 
tours of work intervals for the South and areas outside the South. This 
comparison indicates that in both sections of the country a reduction in 
long workweeks may have been used to partially offset the combined 
effects of wage increases required by the minimum wage and the reduc .ion 
in the weekly horn's standard from 42 ho urs to 40 hours (Table 1). 

The change in aggregate man-hours worked generally reflected the change 
in employment. Decreases occurred in aggregate man-hours worked in 
workweeks, of over 40 hours in virtually all earnings intervals in both 
the South and non-South. For employees paid under $1.45 an hour reductions 
were also reported in aggregate mon-tours worked in all tours intervals 
except for an increase in aggregate man-hours worked under 15 a wee* in 
the South. Thus, the data indicate that employers may have reduced hours 
worked in long workweeks, regardless of hourly earnings, to partially 
offset costs associated with either the new labor standards or to mini- 
mize the cost of the employment increases of higher paid workers. 

Aggregate man-hours worked were reduced to a greater extent for the 
lowest paid workers, regardless of geographic location, apparently to 
partially offset wage increases associated with the higher minimun. 

Although the reduction in long workweeks was reflected in the decrease 
in average weekly hours in all earnings intervals in art s outside the 
South, average weekly hours increased fractionally for t-.ployees paid 
$2.00 an hour or more in the South. Thus, southern schools apparently 
emphasized a reduction in total nwi-hours worked by lower paid employees 
to offset increased wage costs, but took little if any action to reduce 
the hours of their highest paid employees. 

Changes in matched school units 

Over 99 percent of the non supervisory work force was employed in the 
34,500 schools or school districts for which data were provided for bcth 
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survey periods — October 1968 and March 1969. Of the total, 23,400 schools 
employing about two-fifths of the nonsupervisory employees paid none of 
their employees less than $1.30 an hour in October 1918, 4 months prior 
to the effecti/e date of that minimum wage. The remaining third of the 
matched schools employing three-fifths of the nonsupervisory work force 
were required to grant wage increases to one or more employees to meet 
the higher minimum wage . 

To determine the extent that changes in wage structure, employment, or 
hours worked were influenced by degree of wage impact, the 11 -,100 
matched schools with one or more employees paid less than $1.30 an hour 
in October 1968, were arrayed by thv percent increase in the hourly wage 
bill required to comply with the new Federal minimum wage, and divided 
into three impact groups --low, medium, and high — with nearly equal numbers 
of schools in each group (Appendix tables 29-30). The hourly wage bill 
increases required by the $1.30 minimum wage ranged from a negligible 
tenth of a percent for the low impact group to 5.6 percent for the 
highest impact group, with substantial variations among schools within 
each category. 

The wage impact group comparisons disclose a pattern of effects on wages, 
hours of work, and employment, similar to that noted for the industry 
as a whole (Tables 2 and 3). Regardless cf wage impact category, 
changes in the wage structure wre oonfined almost entirely to a decrease 
in the preportion of employees paid less than $1.30 an hour, and a 
corresponding increase at or immediately above the new minimum wage 
interval. Total man-hours worked increased proportionately less than 
employment in no, lew, and high wage impact schools, and declined frac- 
tionally in medium wage impact schools. Employment increased for higher 
paid workers in all wage impact groups, and decreased for employees paid 
less than $1.45 an hour in all schools directly affected by the minimum 
wage inciease. 

The data fuzzier indicate, however, that tne employment change in 
schools was substantially influenced by an upgrading in employment un- 
related to the coincident effect of the minimum wage change. For example, 
practically no change occurred in the actual employment of low wage 
workers in high wage impact schools, despite the fact that the increase 
in wage costs directly attributable to the higher mi imum, was mainly 
concentrated in these high impact schools. Furthermore , employment 
either increased or remained the same in seven-eighths of the high impact 
schools, a higner proportion than for the lew and medium impact groups. 

On the other han< .. almost all of the employment decrease ft low wage 
workers war accounted for by low and medium wage impact schools, where 
the corre spaiding increase in direct wage costs average only 0.1 and 
1.6 percent, respectively. Thus, there is no clear and absolute cor- 
relation between reductions in tlie number of low paid workers, and the 
direct impact of the increase in the minimum wage to $1,30 an hair. 
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An analysis of the absolute employment change dui ing the survey period 
(Appendix Table 2) reinforces the conclusion indicated by the matched 
data, namely that the dominant influence on employment was not limited 
to employer reaction to the new hibor standards* but also involved the 
continuing effect of employment upgrading. In October 1968, 154,000 
employees, or 7 percent of the work force, were concentrated in the 
$1.3 5-$1.2Q minimum wage interval then in effect. By March 1969, the 
number and proportion represented at the new minimum wag interval — 
$1.30-$ 1.35 — which became effective February 1, 1969, was 327,000 or 15 
percent of the work force. Moreover the decrease of 41,000 in the 
number of employees paid less than $1.35 an hour during the survey period 
was offset entirely by a concomitant gain in the 30 -cent wage interval 
above the new minimum interval, with most of the change accounted for by 
nearly equal increases in the /.umber of employees in each 5 -cent inter- 
val between $1.35 and $1.55 an hour. Thus , the number of employees paid 
less than $1.65 an hour remained constant at 817,000 in both survey 
weeks, indicating that employers did not change the number of these 
lower paid workers in response to the application of the $1.30 minirun, 
but restructured the wage levels at the. lew end of the wage ladder to 
accomodate the mandatory wage increase. 

On the other hand, the number of higher paid workers, or those earning 
$1.65 an hour or more, increased by 64,000 between October 1968 and 
March 1969. The majority of these new employees represented an increase 
in the employment of workers in the upper part of the wage structure. 
Since 3 out of 6 of the 64,000 worker increase in employees paid $1.65 
an hour or more, were workers paid $2.00 an hour or more, it appears 
that the increase in employment during the survey period represer ted an 
employment upgrading. Moreover, 18,000 of these nonsupervisory employees 
or 29 percent of the total increase between October 1968 and March 1969, 
were employees paid a*- least $3.00 an hour. 

Impl ications of the $1.45 minimu m wage effective February 1, 1970 

In March 1969, almost one-fourth of the 2.2 million non supervisory 
employees in educational institutions throughout the country were paid 
less than $1.45 an hour, the Federal minimum wage which becomes effec- 
tive ten and one-half months later on Febreaiy 1, 1970. Assuming no 
wage change after the March survey period, a 1.0 percent increase in 
the wage bill of all educational institutions will be required to raise 
the wages of all nonsupervisory employees paid less than $1.45 an hour 
to that level. The $1.45 rate will have a greater impact nationwide and 
to a larger extent in the South than did the $1.30 minimum wage in 
February 1969. Four months before the effective date of the $1.30 an 
hour minimum wage, 29 percent of all nonsupervisory employees in the 
South were paid less than that rate, while ten and one-half months prior 
to the February 1, 1970 increase, 42 percent of the workers w T ere being 
paid less than $l. u 5 an hour. Again, assuning no changes in the wage 
structure between March 1569 and February 1970, the average weekly wage 



bill increase in the South required by the new $1.45 an hour miaimum wage 
is expected to be 2.3 percent. In the Northeast and West, the effects 
are expected to be minimal, with only 10 and 13 percent, respectively, 
of the nonsupervisory employees affected, and a wage bill increase of 
only 0.3 percent in each region, based on the March 1969 survey data. 







Percent of 








employees 


Percent 




Percent 


paid less 


increase 




of schools 


than $1.45 


in weekly 


Region 


affected 


an hour 


wage bill 


United States 


50 


24 


1.0 


For the as t 


30 


1C 


.3 


South 


78 


42 


2.3 


North Central 


54 


22 


.7 


West 


36 


13 


.3 



As was the case with the $1.30 minimun wage in February 1969, the impact 
of the $1.45 minimal, will be greater in ncnmetropolitan than in metro- 
politan areas. This is most evident in the South, where mere than half 
of the employees in the nonmetropolitan areas will require a raise in 
wages as compered to less than a third of the work force in the metro- 
politan areas. Also, the proportion of nonsupervisory workers paid less 
than $1.45 was greater in private schools than in public schools— 30 per- 
cent compared to 22 percent — and for schools above the high school level 
than fer elementary and secondary schools — 31 percent compared to 19 
percent. The differences in impact between pri -ate and public schools 
and between elementary and secondary schools and institutions of higher 
education were less marked in the South than elsewhere . 

Half of the nation's schools, employing about a quarter of the non- 
supervisory work force, wi.ll not have io increase their weekly wage bill 
at all in February 1970 in order to oomply with the $1.45 minimun 
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wage. Regionally, the proportion of schools unaffected ranged from ^0 
percent in the Northeast to only 2 2 percent in the South. 





Percent of schools 
wage bill 


ov employees in specified 
increase interval 


Percent increase in 


United 


North- 




North 




weekly wage bill 


States 


east 


South 


Central 


Vest 






Percent 


of all schools 




Ncne 


51) 


70 


22 


46 


64 


less than 1 percent 


16 


18 


15 


16 


16 


1 and less than 5 percent 


22 


9 


39 


26 


12 


5 percent or m'jre 


] 2 


2 


25 


13 


8 






Percent of all employees 




None 


23 


45 


3 


18 


39 


Less than 1 percent 


41 


44 


27 


52 


43 


1 and less than 5 percent 


29 


10 


50 


27 


18 


5 percent or more 


7 


1 


20 


3 


1 






Percent of enployees paid 








under $1.45 an hour 




Less than 1 percent 


20 


46 


9 


28 


35 


1 and less than 5 percent 


58 


52 


55 


62 


60 


5 percent or more 


22 


o 


36 


10 


5 
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Supplementary pay provisions, or '’fringe benefits, M provide a sizeable 
supplement to the regular cash wages of regularly employed nonsupe revisory 
employees in educational institutions. The main types of benefits pro- 
vided the four selected occupational groups — office clerical, food serv- 
ice, custodial, and skilled maintenance — include overtime premium pay, 
paid holidays, paid vacations, ard health, insurance, or pension plans. 

The degree to which supplementary pay provisions were extended to non- 
supervisory emplovees in educational institutions varied geographically, 
among types of schools and by occupational groups. Public schools pro- 
vided frir^i benefits somewhat more often than did private schools. The 
type of supplementary pay most cxxrmonly provided by both public ana 
private schools was paid holidays. Overtime premium pay for hours 
beyond a specified number a day represented the benefit least often 



1/ If provisions fer supplementary benefits were applicable to half or 
more of all the workers regularly employed in any of the four selected 
occupational categories the benefits were considered applicable to all 
workers in that category, if fewer than half of the workers were covered, 
the benefit was considered nonexistent. 
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supplied. In terms of occupational groups, the highest salaried occu- 
pational group, skilled maintenance employees, also received the most 
fringe benefits and food service workers, the ? ' ’est paid, were provided 
the least. In all regions except the South, ly all skilled rrainte- 
nanoe employees in public and private schools revived paid vacations, 
paid holidays, and health, insurance, or pension plans. 

Public schools in the South generally provided fewer fringe benefits 
than public schools in any other region. In private schools, coverage 
by these supplementary pay provisions was lowest in the South and West. 
However, public and private schools in the West provided daily overtime 
premium pay more often than schools in the other regions, but private 
schools in the West provided the other fringe benefits much less 
frequently (Appendix Tables 31 and 32). 

Overtime premium pay 

In March 1969 over a third of nons upervi sory employees worked in edu- 
cational institutions that had more liberal overtime premium pay pro- 
visions than those required by the FLSA. The most common provision 
called for premiun overtime payments after ~ hours per day and 40 per 
week. 

Schools in the West, provided higher o\ertime premiun pay standards much 
more frequently than schools in any other region; the proportion of 
employees covered by this benefit ranged from 80 percent for skilled 
maintenance workers to 62 percent for food service employees in public 
schools, and from 61 percent for office clerical and custodial employees 
to 46 percent for skilled maintenance workers in private schools 
(Appendix Table 33). 

Paid holidays 

The overwhelming majority of school employees k re given scnie time off 
with pay for designated holidays during the year. Paid holidays were 
extended to 9 out of 10 office clerical, custodial, and skilled mainte- 
nance employees in both public and private schools. Over half of these 
employees worked for schools that granted nine or more paid holidays a 
year. In contrast, almost two-fifths of the food service workers were 
employed in public and private schools that had no formal provisions for 
any paid holidays for employees in that occupational group. However, 
about a third of the food service employees in public and private schools 
were paid for at least nine holidays a year. 

Payment for holidays was least prevalent in private schools in the West, 
where only three-fiftns of office clerical and custodial employees, and 
three-eighths of food service workers were paid for any holidays 
(Appendix Table 34). 
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Paid vacations 



In both public and private schools more than 8 out of 10 office clerical, 
custodial , and skilled maintenance employees were granted paid vacations, 
but this benefit was extended to less than a third of food service 
employees in public schools and half of these wurkers in private schools. 
In virtually all cases, vacations were based on length of service. 
E>nployees most commonly received 2 weeks vacation after 1 year and up 
through 5 years of service. After 10 years of employment over half of 
the enployees who received paid vacations were allowed three weeks or 
more time off. 

Regionally, private schools in the West stand out as the schools providing 
the least paid vacation benefits. Almost half of the office clerical 
and custodial employees, and over seven- tenths of the food service 
enployees received ho paid vacation at all (Appenoix Table 35). 

Health, insurance, and pension plans 

The most frequently provided health, insurance, and pension plans include 
sick leave, retirement pensions, hospitalization insurance, and surgical 
insurance. In public schools, almost nine-tenths of office clerical, 
custodial, and skilled maintenance employees received sick leave with 
full pay, and more than eight -tenths of the workers in these occupations 
were granted retirement pensions. Between six and seven-tenths of the 
employees in these three occupational groups 'vorking in public schools 
were covered by hospitalization and surgical insurance plans subsidized 
in whole or in part by the employer. Seven-tenths of food service 
employees in public schools received sick leave and retirement pensions, 
and less than half of then were covered by hospitalization and surgical 
insurance. 

Sick leave, retirement pensions, hospitalization insurance, and surgical 
insurance also comprised the benefits most often extended to enployees 
in private schools. The proportion of employees in private schools 
receiving sick leave ranged from three-fourths of skilled maintenance 
workers to one-half of food service employees. A somewhat smaller pro- 
portion of the workers were provided with hospital and surgical insurance. 
As compared to public schools, a smaller portion of enployees in private 
schools were cwered by retirement pension plans. 

Typically, private schools in the West offered less benefits than schools 
in other regions (Appendix Table 36) . 
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Unionization 



Collective bargaining agreements were not prevalent in educational 
institutions in March 1969. However, the schools or school systems that 
did have union contracts were among the larger ones. Thus, while only 
13 percent of the public schools had collective bargaining agreements 
in effect for skilled maintenance employees at the time of the survey, 
they accounted for a third of all such employees, and the 8 percent of 
the schools with contracts covering custodial workers employed 29 per- 
cent of all custodial workers. Five percent of the public schools with 
union contracts covering food service workers or office clerical 
employees employed 19 percent and 15 percent of the employees in the 
respective occupational categories. 

There was considerable regional variation in the degree of unionization 
within each of the occupational groupings; the proportions in the 
Northeast and North Central were substantially higher than the corre- 
sponding proportions in the South and West. Unionization was less 
prevalent in private schools than in public schools (Appendix Tables 37- 
38). 
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Table 2. Change in non supervisory employment in matched schools by wage impact group and earnings interval 

October 196S and March 19 69 
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Table 3. Change in nonsupervisory employment i*. . itched schools by wage impact group and weekly hours 

of work interval, October 1968 and March 1969 
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STATE MINIMUM WAGE AND MAXIMUM HOURS STANDARDS 



liinimum. wages 

Thirty-six States, the District of Colunbia, and Puerto Rico have minimum 
wage laws or orders in effect which have been passed or revised since 
1961 covering some or all workers in educatic ial institutions (Table 4) , 

In six States the minimum wage laws or orders are applicable to wcnen and 
minors only. Twelve States exempt seme or all employees of educational 
institutions frcm minimun wage or overtime coverage if they are subject 
to tiie Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Eighteen jurisdictions exclude employees of public educational institu- 
tions frcm coverage of their minimun wage law* An additional State, 
Nevada, limits the exclusion for public educational institutions to 
lemale employees. Two States — Vermont and New York — exclude employees of 
oertain nonprofit educational institutions from their laws* In Vermont, 
employees of public supported nonprofit educational institutions, other 
than those employed in laundry occupations or as nurses' aides and 
practical nurses, are exempt from the minimun wage law. New York pro- 
vides an exemption for educational institutions which certify that they 
are paying no less than the statutory min mum wage rate , exclusive of 
allowances, to their employees. 

Seventeen of the 38 jurisdictions have laws with rates of $1.4$ or 
higher for seme or all employees of educational institutions as of 
February 1, 1970, when the Fair Labor Standards Act minimum is raised to 
that level. These rates range upward to highs of $1.65 in California and 
$2.10 in Alaska. Eleven jurisdictions — Connecticut, District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Mexico, New York, 

Rhode Vermont and Washington — have laws setting the minimum hourly 

rate at $1.60* The rates in three others — Maryland, Nevada and 
Pennsylvania — go to $1.60 an hour on February 1, 1971, the effective date 
of the Federal $1.60 minimun for all schools. New Jersey has a minimum 
rate of $1.50 an hour. The remaining twenty States and Puerto Rico have 
minimun rates below $1.45 an hour for covered employees of educational 
institutions . 

P rovisions for overtime premium pay 

The laws in 23 jurisdictions have provisions for premiun pay for hours 
worked in excess of a specified nunber per day or week, or both. Most of 
these jurisdictions establish overtime standards under their minimun wage 
laws although some regulate overtime pay under their maximun hours stat- 
utes which are generally applicable to women and minors only or females 
only. 

The laws of nine States--Alaska, California, Colorado, Idaho, Nevada, 

New Mexico, Oregon, Wisconsin and Wyoming- -require premiun pay for hours 
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worked beyond a certain nunber per day and per week. In four States — 
Alaska, California, Colorado and Oregon — overtime premium is required 
after 8 hours a day and 40 a week. Hcwever, Colorado's law requires over- 
time pay after 8 hours a day and 40 hours a week for employees in laundry 
occupations and after 8 a day and 42 a week for other employees. In four 
States — Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico and Wyoming — the premium is payable 
after 8 hours a day arid 48 a week. .Thirteen jurisdictions require over- 
ti.me pay only on a weekly basis ranging from 40 to 55 hours a week. 
Arkansas requires premium pay for hours worked over 8 a day and on the 
seventh day. 

Of the 32 jurisdictions where minim un wage protection is afforded men as 
well as women and minors in educational institutions, 20 also provide 
overtime pay. However, premium pay applies to men in only half of the 
20 jurisdictions. In six States — Arkansas , Idaho, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Rhode Island and Wyoming — the overtime pay standard applies only to 
females. The North Carolina law specifies overtime pay for males only. 

Twenty of the 23 laws which provide overtime pay specify one and one-half 
times the employee's regular rate for overtime hours. The laws in 
Kentucky, New York and Oregon require one and one-half times the minimum 
rate . 

The laws in Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Rhode Island and Wisconsin 
permit overtime work in emergencies only. 
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Table Educational Institutions: State minimum wage lavs or orders passed or revised sinc< 

1961 vith applicable minimum wage rates, categories of employees covered, effective 
dates, overtime standards and pertinent exclusions from coverage, February 1, 1970 
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Table b m Educational Institutions: State minimum vage laws or orders passed or revised since 

1961 with applicable minimum wage rates, categories of employees covered, effective 
dates, overtime standards and pertinent exclusions from coverage, February 1, 1970 

(Continued) 
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Sfcble k 0 Educational Institutions: State minimum vage lavs or orders passed or revised since 

1961 with applicable minimum vage rates, categories of employees covered, effective 
dates, overtime standards and pertinent exclusions from coverage, February 1, 2970 
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Table 4. Educational Institutions: State minimum wage laws or orders passed or revised since 

1961 with applicable ainimum wage rates, categories of employees covered, effective 
dates, overtime standards and pertinent exclusions from coverage, February 1, 1970 

(Continued) 
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Table h 0 Educational Institutions: Suate minimum vage lavs or orders passed or revised since 

1961 vlth applicable minimum vage rates, categories of employees covered, effective 
dates, overtime standards and pertinent exclusions from coverage, February 1, 1970 
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Table Educational Institutions: State minimum vage lavs or orders passed or revised since 

1961 with applicable minimum wage races, categories of employees covered, effective 
dates, overtime standards and pertinent exclusions from coverage, February 1, 1970 
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Appendix. Technical Note 



Scope of Survey 

The survey covered all public and private, elementary and secondary schools and 
colleges, universities, professional schools, and junior colleges — Industry Groups 821, 822, 
and State and local government equivalents, as defined in the 1967 edition of the Standard 
Ind ustrial Classification Manual , prepared by the U. S. Bureau of the Budget. Separate 
auxiliary units, such as the administrative offices of school districts, were also included. 
Excluded from the survey were ur ersity or college hospitals; 1 correspondence schools; 
vocational schools (except vocatio. high schools); other nondegree granting schools; and 
all schools in Alaska and Hawaii. 

Sample Design and Method of Estimation 

The survey was conducted on a sample bac,is. The schools studied were selected from 
universe lists ma'ntained by the National Center for Educational Statistics, Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. To obtain the desired degree of accuracy 
at minimum cost, a greater propo tion of large than of small schools was studied. In 
combining the data, however, all schools were given their appropriate weight. All estimates 
relate to all schools within the scope of the survey, unless noted otherwise. 

I he number of schools and workers actually studied L ; the Bureau, as well as the 
number estimated to be within scope of the survey during the March 1969 payroll period 
studied, are shown in the accompanying table. 

Approximately one-half of one percent of the schools which provided information for 
March 1969 refused, or were unable, to give information for October 1968. Other schools 
with similar characteristics were increased in weight to .‘ccount for these unmatched schools 
in 1968. Although most of the tabulations in this report contain information adjusted in this 
manner, the data in tables 29 and 30 relate only to matched schools reporting data for Loth 
periods. The latter permits an analysis of the changes that occurred between October 1968 
and March 1969 within the schools reporting dal i for both periods. 



Method of Collection 

Data were obtained by personal visits ol Bureau of Labor Statistics representatives 
under the direction of the Bureau* ? Assistant Regional Directors for Operations. 



Employment 

The estimates of the number of workers within the scope of the study are intended as 
a general guide to the size and coiupo s it ion of the labor force included iri the survey. Ihe 
advance planning necessary to make the wage survey required the use of lists of schools 
assembled con side rably i n advance of the payroll period studied. Thus, schools which went 
into operation after the lists were compiled are omitted, as are schools that were classified 
within the survey coverage but found to be outside the scope of the study at the time of 
data collection. 



1 Un i\ fiAity and lollcfcc hoq'itaH ♦w'r? part cf a 'irrupt * * iurvey tcnduitcd in ;*i\at« and St and tcf.il RC.trnnrnt 
Sc'i^-taU in M-.rv.Vi 1 ' J Ci '■*. 
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Estimated Number of Schools and Employees within Scope of Survey 
and Number Studied, Educational Institutions, March 1969 



Region 1 and sire of 
community 1 


Number of 
schools J 


Employees in schools 


Withi n 
scope 
of 

survey 


A. dually 
studied 




Within scope 


of su r ve y 






Ac tually 
studied 


Tota 1 4 




Nunsupe ryisory cm 


ployees 




Total 


Total * 


Office 
clei ical 


Food 

se rvice 


Custodial 


Skilled - 
m a in t c - 
nance 


All schools 




















United States 


40, 026 


1, 84 1 


5, 604, 225 


2,181, 104 


522, 293 


4 19, 2,93 


4 23, 67 J 


74, 850 


2, 357, 4 14 


Metropolitan areas 


18, 754 


1, 236 


3, 7 34 , 84 1 


1, 396, 4 16 


369, 601 


251, 735 


284, 335 


52, 412 


J, 927, 471 


Nonmelropolitan areas 


2 1, 272 


605 


1 , 869, 384 


784, 688 


152,692 


167, 553 


139, 336 


22, 4 38 


4 2 9, 94 3 


Northeast - 


9, 962 


470 


1,358, 520 


470, 916 


125,469 


86, 466 


107, 175 


It, 210 


556, 881 


Metropolitan areas 


6, 504 


368 


1,080, 111 


366,470 


99, 197 


64, 035 


83, 205 


13, 1 19 


493, 542 


Nonmetropolitan areas 


J, 458 


102 


2 78, 409 


104 , 446 


26, 272 


22, 4 3 1 


23, 970 


3, 091 


63, 3 39 


South 


7, 815 


485 


1, 617,604 


£67, 97 5 


125, 822 


155, 057 


12 1, 644 


22, 160 


702, 998 


Metropolitan areas 


3, 469 


269 


884, 958 


34 8, 4 35 


77, 174 


79, 781 


70, 009 


1 3, 159 


544, 761 


Nonmetropolitan areas 


4, 346 


216 


732, 646 


319, 540 


48, 648 


75, 273 


5 J , 635 


9. 001 


1 58, 237 


North Central 


15, 856 


494 


1,652,4 7 1 


632, 0 35 


148, 64 l 


1 1 7, 290 


124, 252 


2 i, 993 


620, 333 


Metropolitan areas 


5. 56B 


297 


1, 037, 210 


377, 1 9 3 


95, 602 


65, 606 


78, 556 


14, 64 3 


4 6 9, 383 


Nonmelropolitan areas - 


10, 288 


197 


615, 261 


254, 842 


52, 839 


51, 684 


45, 696 


7, 350 


151, 950 


West. 


6, 393 


392 


975, 630 


410, 178 


122, 161 


60,475 


70, 600 


14, 487 


477, 202 


Metropolitan arras 


3, 21 3 


302 


732, 562 


304, 318 


97, 428 


42, 310 


52, 565 


l 1, 491 


420, 785 


Nonmct r opolitan areas...... 


3, 180 


90 


24 .), 068 


105, 860 


24 , 933 


1 8. 165 


18,035 


2, 996 


56, 4 17 


Public schools 




















United State b 


20, 826 


1,115 


4 678, 180 


1, 790, 924 


398, 129 


;66, 950 


347, 7B5 


t :, its 


2,028, 494 


Met ropolitan areas 


5, 152 


656 


3,009, 010 


1 , 104, 597 


268, 712 


217, 477 


227. 54 2 


42, 901 


1. 6)2, 4 86 


Nonnct ropolitan areas 


It, 674 


459 


1, 669, 170 


686, 327 


129,4 17 


14 9, 47 3 


120, 24 3 


19, 277 


396, 008 


Norlhea st — 


3, 746 


267 


997, 594 


330, 465 


72,019 


69, 214 


70,989 


10, 996 


4 0 ), 890 


Metropolitan area s 


1, 501 


189 


756, 525 


24 3, 150 


51,269 


50, 004 


59, 092 


8, 158 


3 50, 872 


N on me t ropolitan . real 


2, 245 


78 


24 1 , 069 


87, 3 J 5 


20, 730 


19, 210 


1 9, 897 


2. 8 ‘8 


59, 018 


South 


4,283 


303 


1 , 4 17, 780 


566, \ 17 


101 , 2 5 4 


142, 102 


104.481 


1 8, 495 


6)6, 176 


Metropolitan areas 


872 


1 37 


75 J, 0 to 


281. 666 


59, 657 


72, 69 3 


57, 90 1 


1 1, 022 


4 9', 172 


Nonm*' trepiOit,.n areas 


> , 111 


168 


666. 75') 


281,471 


1 1 . 597 


69. 404 


46, 580 


7,47) 


U ), 06 


North Central---- - 


9,173 


.30 5 


1, 396. 978 


531. 976 


J 20, 54 9 


101, 903 


102, 81 3 


1 8, 931 


555, 658 


Metropolitan areas 


1, 834 


164 


666, 722 


318, 501 


77, 097 


58, 57 J 


66, 256 


12, 89 3 


4 14, 391 


Nonmct ropolitan arras 


7, J 39 


14 1 


5 3 0, 256 


21 t, 475 


4 3,452 


4 3, 3 32 


36,587 


6, 0)8 


14 1,491 


We st - 


), 624 


2 18 


86 5, 828 


362, 346 


•04 , 307 


5 3, 7 3 1 


61,472 


: 1, 756 


4 2 6, 5 )8 


Metropolitan areas 


94 5 


itt 


6 3 1, 7 3 5 


261, c&A 


60 , i *. 7 


36, 204 


44 , 293 


10, 828 


.37 4. 04 6 


N unmet r opolitan areas 


2. 679 


72 


2 3 1,095 


101. Cf 6 


23,638 


1 7, 527 


J 7, J 79 


2, 928 


52, 490 


V 1 1 va tr school# 




















V riitr d Stairs 


19. 200 


726 


926, 04 5 


390, 183 


124 , 164 


52, 338 


7 5,896 


1 2, 672 


32 8, 920 


Metropolitan arras 


1 4, 60 l 


«,ki 


7 25, 831 


291, 819 


100, 889 


34. 258 


56. 793 


, 5 1 1 


2 J 4 , 9 5 5 


Nonn rtr opo li 1 1 n arras 


5, 598 


14 6 


20'.*, 1 J 4 


9 8, 36 1 


23.275 


18, 080 


19, 093 


3. Ill 


< i t u j 6 


Not the a *t ... 


6, 216 


20 3 


360, 926 


140,451 


S3, 4^0 


17, 252 


28, 166 


5, 214 


14 < . Wi 1 


Mrt r-'politan areas 


5, CO 3 


179 


323, 566 


12 3, 320 


4 7, 90 B 


14,031 


24, 11 3 


4, 96 J 


142, 670 


Nonmelropolitan areas ...... 


1,213 


24 


37, 340 


17, 131 


5, 542 


3, 221 


4, 073 


253 


4. 321 


South 


3. 53: 


180 


199, 824 


101, 858 


24, 568 


12, 955 


17, 16) 


3,615 


l( , 820 


Metropolitan arras 


2. 597 


1)2 


1 33. 928 


6 6, 769 


17, 517 


7. 0S6 


12, J 0 8 


2, 1 37 


5 t , 1 59 


Nonmelropolitan arras 


935 


48 


65, 896 


35, 06 3 


7,051 


5, 869 


5, 055 


1, 528 


15. 231 


Ncrth C r nt r a 1 


6. 68 3 


J 69 


255.493 


100, 059 


28,0^2 


15, 3 B 7 


21. 409 


3, 06 2 


(4,445 


Mrtropohian areas 


3, 734 


133 


170. 485 


58, 692 


18, 705 


7, 035 


12, 300 


1. 750 


i < , '■,89 


Nonmelropolitan arras 


2, 94 9 


56 


85, 005 


♦ 1, 367 


9, 387 


9, 352 


9, 109 


1. 312 


10, 4 56 


Writ 


2, 76 9 


154 


10 9, 602 


4 7, 8 32 


18,054 


6. 744 


9, 12 5 


731 


50, ( 64 


Metropolitan areal.. 


2, 26 8 


136 


9 7, 829 


4 3, 03 8 


16, 75* 


6, 106 


6, 272 


16) 


46, 7)7 


NoTtmct ropotilan a r eas 


501 


18 


11, 97 1 


4,794 


1, 295 


6)6 


656 


68 


3, 9;? 



IVj effort 



Tor definition l of regir-r. I, »rr t -ge A -4. 

The term ”rr,t t ropolit.i n arras rrfrrs to Standard Mrti JpC’litan Statiltiral Areas as drfirrd by the U.5 Pjrrau cf th r 
through . T i(i'j»iy i96 0. 

Inclidi llpjMic andpriwU, el < ;nr r.t a r \ and 4 r< c>r,da ry l c ho<-li and c nllrgr • , uni% * r sitir s , f r-fr »n c ral » c hools , and 



c oil f p 
Include 
Inrlu 4e » 



, adminin rati\ e, teaching, and othrr rmployeri eacludcd from the nor sape rvii nr y empire ralrgcrv. 
•*.sory sorlf r* in addition to those in the r atr gories *ho*n separately. 
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Definition of Terms 



Nonsupe r viso ry Employee s, The term "nonsupervisory employees," as used in this 
report, includes working supervisors and all nonsupervisory nonteaching employees, (Working 
supervisors are those spending 20 percent or more of their time performing functions similar 
to those under theii supervision.) Excluded from the nonsupervisory category were members 
of religious orders; tea heri and other professional personnel (except registered professional 
nurses); and administrative, executive, and technical employees. Also excluded were em- 
ployees who were only provided perquisites, such as free room or meals, but did not re- 
ceive cash wages. 



Separate information was also developed for five employment categories which account 
for the large majority of nonsupervisory nonteaching employees in educational institutions. 

1* "Custodial employees," those primarily engaged in keeping buildings and grounds 
in a neat and orderly manner, such as janitors, porters, cleaners, groundsmen, 
guards, and watchmen. 

2. "Food service employees, 11 those primarily engaged in the preparation or serving 
of food, such as cooks, kitchen helpers, dishwashe r s , counter attendants, cashiers, 
and waiters and waitresses. 

3. "Office clerical employees," those primarily engaged in clerical and related work, 
such as stenographers, typists, file clerks, receptionists, library attendants (r.ot 
professional librarians), switchboard operators, and clerical aids. The classifi- 
cation excludes practical nurses and teachers r classroom aids. 

4. "Skilled maintenance employees," those primarily responsible for major mainte- 
nance cf buildings and equipment, as well as for the operation of power, heating, 
and air conditioning systems. The classification is limited to those possessing 
skills acquired over a period of several years, such as carpenters, electricians, 
general utility maintenance men, and stationary engineers. It excludes workers 
primarily engaged in making simple repairs or assisting more qualified mainte- 
nance workers. 

5. "Eusdrivers, " workers primarily engaged in transporting pupils between pickup 
points and schools. Individual contractors or their employees operating buses for 
a school or school district were excluded from the survey. 

The clas s ificatior. j above include all regularly employed workers, even though their regular 
hours of work may have been less than those performing the same type of work. Employees 
who worked at more than one type of function were included in the category in which they 
usually spent the most time. 



Earnings . The earnings information relates to straight-time hourly earnings, excluding 
premium pay for overtime and for work on weekends and holidays. Premium pay for late- 
shift work, if any, was included in the earnings for workers receiving such payments. Cost- 
of-living bonuses were included as part of the employee r s regular pay, but the value of food, 
lodging, and payments, such as Christmas or yearend bonuses, were excluded. Average 
hourly earnings were obt?ined by multiplying individual hourly earnings by weekly hours 
worked and dividing the sum of these products by total weekly hours worked. In the case of 
salaried workers, individual hourly earnings were obtained by dividing strai ght -time salary 
by the normal hours corresponding to the salary. 



This method of computing average hourly earnings was used because of the wide varia- 
tions in individual weekly hours worked in educational institutions and such variations often 
are related to wide differences in hourly earnings. In the earnings distribution tables, how- 
ever, workers were distributed among specified earnings classes according to their individual 
’ ur ly rate s. 
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Wage Impact . Wage impact is defined as an increase in the weekly wage bill required 
to raise the wages of employees paid less than a specified minimum rate to that rate. The 
percent of wage impact for a school is calculated by dividing the wage increase required 
to raise the wages of employees paid less than the minimum wage to that rate by the sum 
of the earnings for nonsupe r vi sory employees before the change. 

In tables 2 9 and 30, schools reporting data for both the 1968 and 1969 survey periods 
were classified into four groups by the degree of impact of the $1.30 minimum wage, as 
of October 1968. One group consisted of schools experiencing no wage impact. The re- 
maining schools were arrayed by percent of wage impact and divided into three groups so 
that approximately one-third of the schools with wage impact would fall into each group. 
Schools covered by the survey that did not employ nonsupervisory nonteaching personnel are 
excluded from these tables as well as tables 25—28. 



Weekly Hours of Work . Data refer to the hours actually worked during a week cf the 
payroll period studied, but include hours for sick leave, vacations, holidays, etc., paid for 
but not worked. 



School . The term "school, " as used in the tabulations of this report, refers to single 
physical locations where prescribed educational services are provided, as well as to the 
total of such locations operated by an educational institution or a school district. For private 
elementary and secondary schools and those above the high school level, both private and 
public, the single physical location definition generally applied. For public elementary and 
secondary schools, operating districts as defined by State boards of education, were used. 



Region s . The regions used in the study are: Northeas t — Connecticut, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Vermont; 
South — Alabama, Arkansas, Delaw-are, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia; North Central — Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, and Wisconsin; and 
West — Arizona, California, Colorado Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming. Alaska and Hawaii were not included in the study. 



Metropolitan Areas . The term 'metropolitan areas," as used in this report refers 
to the Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas as defined by the U. S. Bureau of the Budget 
through January 1968. 

Labo r -Man ageme nt Contract Status . Data refer to percent of nonsupervisory employees 
in four broad occupational categories [custodial, food service, office clerical, and skilled 
maintenance) in schools with (1) a majority, (2) a minority, or (3) none of these workers 
covered by labor •management contracts. 



Supplementary Pay Provisions . Supplementary benefits were treated statistically on 
the basis that if formal provisions for supplementary benefits were applicable to one-half 
or more of all the workers regularly employed in any of four broad occupational categories 
(custodial, food service, office clerical, and skilled maintenance) in a school, the benefits 
were considered applicable to all workers in that category. Similarly, if fewer than one- 
half of the workers were cbvercd, the benefit was considered nonexistent. Supplementary 
pay provisions covered by the survey were as follows: 

Overtime Premium Pay. Data refer to overtime premium pay provisions for 
(I) daily overtime — work in excess of a specified number of hours a day, regard- 
less of the number of hours worked on previous days of the pay period; and (2) 
weekly overtime — work in excess of a specified number of hours per week, re- 
gardless of the day on which it is performed, the number of hours per day, or 
number of days worked. 
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2. Paid Holidays. Paid-holiday provisions relate to full-day holidays provided an- 
nually. Employees of educational institutions, in some instances, are granted 
time off with pay on days that are not normally recognized as holidays, e.g. , 
du r ing the Chri stma s and spring or Easter school closings. These days were 
generally counted as paid holidays for purposes of this survey, but nonrecurring 
days off, such as snow leave, were not. 

3. Paid Vacations. The summaries of vacation plans are limited to formal arrange- 
ments, excluding informal plans whereby time off with pay is granted at the dis- 
cretion of the employer or the supervisor. Payments not on a time basis were 
converted; for example, a payment of 2 percent of annual earnings was considered 
the equivalent of 1 week’s pay. The periods cf service for which data are pre- 
sented were selected as representative of the most common practices, but they 
do not necessarily reflect individual establishment provisions for progression. For 
example, the changes in proportions indicated at 10 years of service may include 
changes which occurred between 5 and 10 years. 

4. Health, Insurance, and Pension Plans. Data are presented for health, insurance, 
and pension plans for which all or a part of the cost is borne by the employer, 
excluding programs required by law, such as workmen’s compensation and social 
security. Among the plans included are those underwritten by a commercial in- 
surance company and those paid directly by the employer from his current operating 
funds or from a fund set aside for this purpose. 



Death benefits are included as a form of life insurance. Sickness ano :ident 
insurance is limited to that type of insurance under which prede te rmine cash 
payments are made directly to the insured on a weekly or monthly basis during 
illness or accident disability. Information is presented for all such plans to which 
the employer contributes at least a part of the cost. However, in New York and 
New Jersey, where temporary disability insurance laws require employer contri- 
butions, 1 plans are included only if the employer (1) contributes more than is 
legally required, or (2) provides the employees with benefits which exceed the 
requirements of the law. 



Tabulations of paid sick leave plans are limited to formal plans which provide full 
pay or a proportion of the worker’s pay during absence from work because of 
illness; informal arrangements have been omitted. Separate tabulations are pro- 
vided according to (!) plans which provide full pay and no waiting period, and 
(2) plans providing either partial pay or a waiting period. 



Medical insurance refers to plans providing for complete or partial payment of 
doctors' fees. Such plans may be underwritten by a commercial insurance com- 
pany or a nonprofit organization, or they may be self-insured. 



Catastrophe insurance, sometimes referred to as major medical insurance, in- 
cludes the plans designed to cover employees in case of sickness or injury in- 
volving an expense which goes beyond the normal coverage of hospitalization, 
medical, and surgical plans. 



Tabulations of retirement pensions are limited to plans which provide, upon re- 
tirement, regular payments for the remainder of the worker's life. 




The temporary disability Innxjnce la*» In Ci'ifntlii and bland do net require employer contribution*. 
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Table 1. Selected Owractemiicv All Schools and Nonsupervisory Employees. Untied Stales and Regions 
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able 4. Hourly Earning*: All Schoo.s, Metropolitan Area*. United States and Regions 
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Table 5. Hourly Earning*: All Schools, Non metropolitan Areas, United States and Regions 
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i, Educational institution.: Cumulative percent distribution of nonsupervisory employees by 
iv«r»n« straight 'time hourly earning*, 1 October 19oft and March t?t>9) 
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Tabic 8. Hourly Earning*. Elementary and Secondary Schools. United States and Regions 
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Table 10. Hourly Earnings: Selected Occupational Groups, United States 
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Table 11. Weekly Hours of Work; AM Schools, United States and Regions (Numerical Distribution) 
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Tabic 13. Weekly Huun of Work: All Schools. McirupoliUn Areas. L’rtiied States and Regions 
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Table 15, Weekly Hour* of Work; Public Schools. United States and Regions 
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Tabic 17. Weekly Hou> ol Work: Elementary and Secondary School*. United State* and Regions 
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Tabic 26- Wage Impact of $1.30 Minimum Wage: All School*. United State* and Region* 
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Table 27. Employees Pa^d Less Than $1.45 an Hour All Schools, United States and Regions 
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(Educational Inttltvttonc Percent distribution of regularly employed i,nn*upctvi>oty employees in selected occupational 
schools classified by overtime premium pay provisions and type of ownership, March 1969) 
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SOURCE: U. 5. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Tabic > 4. Paid Holidays: Public and Private Schools. United Stai* s and Regions Continued 
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Tabic 35. Paid Vacation* Public and Private Schools, United States and Regions — Continued 
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Table 36, Health, Insurance, and tension Plans; Public and Private Schools, United States and Regions 
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Tabic >7. Unionization; Public Schools. United States and Regions 
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